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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Both Sacheverell and Edith Sitwell show promise, the latter 
using alternate ten and six syllable lines with excellent 
rhythmic and tonal effect but with an inexcusable careless- 
ness as to meaning and to the fitness of expression. The 
anthology closes with some excellent prose translations from 
Rimbaud by H. Rootham. We would welcome a complete 
translation in the same manner. E. P. 

The Escaped Princess, by W. R. Childe ; Thursday's Child, 
by E. Rendall ; Bohemian Glass, by E. L. Duff ; Contacts, 
by T. W. Earp; The Iron Age, by Frank Betts; The 
Two Worlds, by Sherard Vines; The Burning Wheel, by 
Aldous Huxley; Op. I, by Dorothy Sayres; A Vagabond's 
Wallet, by S. Reid-Heyman: Adventurers All Series, 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

This series is a rare example of the art of book-making 
which might long ago have excited Elzevirian envy. There 
is a quiet invitation in the refined colors of its paper bindings. 
The type within is no less a joy. Yet it brings us disappoint- 
ment, for the greater part of its work is of amateur value. 

Mr. Childe leads the adventurers, and takes and gives a 
certain pleasure by simple music of speech. Some of his 
poems suggest the days that brought forth Gray's Elegy. We 
could wish that one capable of writing The Recognition, a 
fine thing, and The Fortunate Soul, another, had refrained 
from such outworn plaintiveness of expression as "the heart 
of me," and from such outworn errors as "their strong limbs 
beautiful," or "the blue dusk cool." 
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A Flock from Oxford 

And of Laughter That Was a Changeling has whimsical 
charm, and makes promises that are not fulfilled in Miss 
Rendall's other poems. Her work also seems old-fashioned, 
and again we come upon the plaintive "of me" — they will 
do it! This author seems at her best in her child poems, 
although her Si-Chuanese folk-songs are interesting and have 
beauty. They are not translations, but original studies of a 
country she has known well. 

Miss Duffs work shows a pretty talent, such as one met 
in autograph albums twenty years ago. It is therefore sur- 
prising to stumble upon a good line now and then ; and near 
the close of her book a poem called Jehane the Queen Breaks 
Silence, in the old classic language, shows thought and a 
good touch. Mr. T. W. Earp needs only a thief, a lady 
with a lute, a king surrounded by glittering queens, Olympus, 
Narcissus, etc., to weave his traditional patterns. His few 
short poems in vers libre, gathered under the sub-title 
Chisellings, appear to have more life to give us. 

Fifth in the series is The Iron Age, by Frank Betts. Here 
we hark back to old times, their themes being treated in a 
Macaulayan manner, with- flourish of arms and sounding 
rhymes and metres. It would take a decidedly new kind of 
poet to make us enjoy ourselves thoroughly in the company 
of Dionysos, Constantine, Louis XI and the Olympian deities 
— in spite of a preface by Gilbert Murray. 

Dorothy Sayres, in her first Opus, moves on more or less 
archaically, and there are lyrical stanzas. Now and then 
the beginning of a poem makes us feel that we are really 
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about to find something out of the ordinary, and then it will 
fall just short of excellence. Yet such lyrics as Pipes, Carol 
and Last Morning in Oxford show promise. 

At the outset of The Soul's Defence Sherard Vines, over- 
enamored of his rhyme, has rushed at it with such lack of 
regard to accent that, after all, he has almost lost the poor 
little thing. This is an unfortunate opening to a volume 
which contains some good poems — better as one progresses. 
The Pack is strong, and A Drinking Song extremely well 
sung. The Grasping Peasant is one of the best. It would 
seem as though the author, in advancing, grew bolder in 
thought, more daring as to form, casting aside tritenesses and 
careless rhymes that mar the first part of the work. There 
is even occasionally an almost brutal recklessness, as in 
War-strike: 

Last night we nearly killed a scab — the swine! — 
Kicked his face open. Did he pray or whine? — 
Not he! — but "Kill me if you like," he said; 
"I don't know I'd not just as soon be dead, 
With men like you stopping steam coal to feed 
Our ships in the cold sea — and all for greed ! 
God ! haven't any of you boys away 
In France there, fighting?" 

In The Burning Wheel, by Aldous Huxley., we come upon 

the cream of the series. The work as a whole, while uneven, 

has more originality, more of the professional manner too, 

than have been evident in the other adventurers. Aldous 

Huxley has something to say and says it well. The title 

poem, which is in vers libre, is perhaps the least interesting 

thing in the book, this poet being more at home in the old 

paths. The Mirror is beautiful; also The Complaint. An 
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original little poe~m fills page 27. Its first line sped me to 
my dictionary, but the picture of the little house is sugges- 
tively agreeable: 

Its windows throw a friendly light 
Between the narrowing shutter slats; 
And, golden as the eyes of cats, 
Shine me a welcome through the night. 

The best thing about A Vagabond's Wallet is its title. 
The contents of the wallet show a reflective mind, but the 
reflections are cast in outworn patterns of word and form. 

There is something teasing about this little band of pil- 
grims. Their bright-hued garments and their alluring titles 
led us to expect so much ! As it is, only two of them appear 
distinctly as bearers of promise for the future — Sherard Vines 
and Aldous Huxley. The work of these has flavor because 
it shows less conscious literary effort than we have found in 
the others, and it rewards our long search by flashes of 
genuine beauty. A. F. 

FROM INDIA 

The Golden Threshold, by Sarojini Naidu. John Lane Co., 
New York. William Heinemann, London. 

Perhaps because one catches flame from Arthur Symons' 
beautiful introduction, through which shines the radiantly 
elusive personality of this young Hindu woman, these poems 
are strangely alluring. 

They are subtle, delicately-wrought lyrics, self-conscious 
with the same quiet poise that pervades the Hindu classics, 
a poise that disregards with mystic certainty the confusing 
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